INTRODUCTION
Strictly speaking, bronze is an alloy of copper and tin but the term is used in
a general way for all icons made in metal. Religion has by and large influenced every
form of art in India but as far as bronzes are concerned there has been hardly any
other influence. Buddhists., Jains and the followers of the Brahmanical religion all
used metal for making their images in early and mediaeval India.
The spiritual and religious content of India's creative genius was no impedi-
ment to its being the full and perfect expression of its aesthetic sensibilities as well.
It is for this reason that if a bronze can be viewed as an icon full of significance for its
religious and spiritual content it can also be viewed as a piece of art and appreciated
for its aesthetic qualities. No work of art can be appreciated fully without having an
idea of the milieu which created it.
To be able to appreciate the bronzes in the collection of the State Museum,
Hyderabad, it is therefore necessary to know something about Indian bronzes in general,
the characteristics of bronzes from different regions of India, and also a brief history
of the dynasties under whom they were produced. It is true that a piece of art comes
into existence at a particular moment only, but that particular moment of fleeting time
cannot be separated from those that preceded it.
The earliest surviving examples of art executed in metal are the products of the
Indus valley civilization, which flourished some five thousand years ago. The well-
known figure of a female dancer discovered from Mohenjodaro and the lovely little
animal figures reveal the high degree of skill the metal worker achieved at this early
age in the subcontinent. No bronzes of the ensuing dark period have come to light
but an important metal image of a Mother goddess datable possibly to the Iron age has
been found at Adichanallur in south India which might be about three thousand years
old.
Bronzes belonging to the earliest phase of historical period are not available
either, though literary evidence of the important place given to the metal worker in
earliest historical times is available, Karmara, the metal worker, must have been an
important artisan in the Vedic age, for he is referred to in the Rudra of the Yajurveda
as almost the form of the Lord himself. The Aitareya Brahmana has an eulogy of
artisans and craftsmen including the metal worker and from the Ramayana we learn
that architects and artisans received honour from royalty.
Inspite of the tradition indicated by this literary evidence, no bronzes of histo-
rical times assignable to a period earlier than the beginning of the 2nd century B. C.
have come to light. This was the time when the vast Mauryan empire, which covered